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THE ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF SENECA 
IN HIS 
EPISTULAE AD LUCILIUM! 


In Seneca’s Epistulae Morales Ad Lucilium, we 
come very close to the soul of Seneca, that willing 
spirit housed in flesh so tragically weak. He commends 
nearly every virtue and condemns nearly every vice in 
the catalogue of moral qualities adapted from Ladd’s 
Philosophy of Conduct*®, and discussed by Professor 
McDaniel in his course on Roman Ethics. In my 
quotations from Seneca, I have followed the trans- 
lation by Dr. R. M. Gummere.(two volumes, Loeb 
Classical Library, 1917, 1920), so far as it goes (through 
Letter 92); for the Letters not yet translated by Dr. 
Gummere I have used the rendering by Thomas 
Morrell’. 

The first main heading of thé outline of moral qual- 
ities which I am following is Virtues of the Judgment. 
The first virtue of the judgment is justness. Seneca’s 
exhortations to justness are frequent and forceful. 
When he says that equity is to be pursued on its own 
account (94.11), he gets at the root of the matter, for it 
is a truism that equity pursued with an ulterior motive 
would be, not a virtue, but mere policy, ‘‘The wise 
man” says he (81.26), ‘‘acts precisely like the man who 
pays his debts even after they have been legally can- 
celled’’. Compare ‘‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life’’ (2 Corinthians 3.6). Nor does Seneca 
forget justness to one’s self. ‘Gather and save your 
time, which has been forced from you, or filched 
away” (1.1). 

Beyond the limits of mere justness, Seneca passes to 
charity. ‘‘Let <philosophy> expel your own vices, 
and not upbraid those of other men” (103.5). One re- 
calls the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(Luke 18.9-14). Indeed, Seneca enjoins even for- 
giveness (81.24): ‘‘<The wise man> despises the 
wrongs done him; he forgets them, not accidentally, 
but voluntarily”’. 

The second virtue of the judgment is wisdom. That 
wisdom meant, to Seneca, Stoicism we infer from innu- 
merable passages, e. g. 88.11: ‘*. . . The mathematician 
teaches me how I may lose none of my boundaries; I, 
however, seek how to learn how to lose them all with a 
light heart’’. Seneca has been called an eclectic; but I 
prefer to consider him a broad-minded Stoic, who sees 
the good in others’ schools, without being unfaithful to 
his own. 


'This paper was read at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1924. It is an ab- 
stract of a larger discussion (unpublished), in which the pertinent 
Latin passages are quoted in full. 

See George Trumbull Ladd, The Philosophy of Conduct ¢New 
York, Scribner's, 1902), pages 226-227, and Chapters XI-XIII. 

*The Epistles of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, With Large Annota- 
tions (London, 1786). 


Further investigation proves that his conception of 
wisdom is usually very practical, a truly Roman 
utilitas. In 94.26 he advocates a high type of this 
practicality- the aim ‘‘that what is proper may not 
only be known to us, but may be worked into a habit”’. 
Seneca had been drawing on the same fund of psy- 
chological verities that enabled William James to 
write in his chapter on Habit', ‘‘Seize the very first 
possible opportunity to act on every resolution you 
make’. A lower and less worthy utilitas crops out 
when Seneca says (59.16), ‘‘. . .You have, then, a 
reason for wishing to be wise, if the wise man is never 
deprived of joy’’. Hardheaded Roman practicality 
appears in Seneca’s contempt for what he is pleased to 
consider mere quibbling and intellectual gymnastics 
(49.6-9): ““‘Why do you torment yourself and lose 
weight over some problem which it is more clever to 
have scorned than to solve?. .. .I have no time to 
investigate disputed inflections of words, or to try my 
cunning upon them. . . .Death is on my trail, and life 
is fleeting away; teach me something with which to 
face these troubles’. This kind of utilitas is equally 
manifest with reference to music, physical education, 
literature, and art. Compare 15.7: ‘‘. . .I forbid you 
to practise raising and lowering your voice by scales 
and specific intonations. What if you should next 
propose to take lessons in walking!’’ Of physical edu- 
cation he writes (88.18), ‘‘. . .I also debar from the 
liberal studies wrestling and all knowledge that is com- 
pounded of oil, mud. . .”; (15.2) “although ... 
your sinews grow solid, you can never be a match 
. . .for a first-class bull’; (15.3) ‘. . .Drinking and 
sweating—, it’s the life of a dyspeptic!” 

Seneca’s attitude towards literature is sometimes as 
crudely utilitarian as is his attitude towards grammar 
(88.3): ‘‘. . .The scholar busies himself with investi- 
gations into language, and if it be his desire to go 
farther afield, he works on history, or, if he would ex- 
tend his range to the farthest limits, on poetry. But 
which of these paves the way to virtue?”’; (88.7) ‘‘Do 
you raise the question, ‘Through what regions did 
Ulysses stray?’ instead of trying to prevent ourselves 
from going astray at all times?. . . .Show me rather, 
by the example of Ulysses, how I am to love my 
country, my wife, my father, and how, even after suffer- 
ing shipwreck, I am to sail toward these ends, honour- 
able as they are’. However, he partly contradicts this 
position and redeems himself in our eyes by the follow- 
ing admission, generous for a Roman and a Stoic 
(88.20): ‘‘And if you inquire, ‘Why then do we edu- 
cate our children in the liberal studies?’ it is not be- 
cause they can bestow virtue, but because they pre- 


‘See his Psychology, Briefer Course, 147 (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1900). 
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pare the soul for the reception of virtue. . . .<while> 
the liberal arts do not conduct the soul all the way to 
<they>. . .set it going in that direction" 

Seneca is merciless to art (88.18): ‘. . 
consent to admit painting into the list of the liberal 
arts, any more than sculpture, marble-working, and 
other helps toward luxury’’; (90.8)‘'<The golden age > 
was a happy age, before the days of architects, before 
the days of builders’; (90.10) ‘‘A thatched roof once 
covered free men; under marble and gold dwells 
slavery”; (90.14) ‘‘How, I ask, can you consistently 
admire both Diogenes and Daedalus?’’. Yet these 
quotations contain in themselves the excuse for Sen- 
eca’s bigotry. He had seen art so often prostituted to 
luxury that he failed to recognize her intrinsic worth. 
An inner, spiritual, beauty, he could and did appre- 
ciate (108.7); ‘‘These, however, are smitten with the 
inner beauty of things, and not with the empty sound 
of words”. 

The third virtue of the judgment is trueness, which 
may be treated objectively as truth, and subjectively 
as sincerity. Of sincerity, Seneca writes again and 
again: ‘‘Plato, Aristotle. . .derived more benefit from 
the character than from the words of Socrates’ (6.6); 
“It is ignoble to say one thing and mean another; 
and how much more ignoble <because more deliberate, 
I suppose> to write one thing and mean another” 
(24.19). In the whole series of Letters we find a con- 
tinuous quest for truth. Seneca (71.16) approvingly 
quotes Socrates as saying ‘‘Verity and virtue <are> 
the same’ (though elsewhere he shows that he has 
discovered that will must be added to intellectual 
appreciation of truth before virtue can be attained: 
for references, see below, the discussion of the Virtues of 
the Will, passim). ‘‘We should strip the mask, not 
only from men, but from things, and restore to each 
object its own aspect”’ (24.13). Hear this call to in- 
tellectual honesty (33.7-11): ‘‘But what is your own 
opinion? How long shall you march under another 
man’s orders’. . .the truth will never be discovered if 
we rest contented with discoveries already made. . 
Truth lies open for all; it has not yet been monopolized. 
And there is plenty of it left even for posterity to dis- 
cover”. 

We come now to the second main division of the out~ 
line, the Virtues of the Will. 

First among these is bravery, physical and moral, 
culminating in steadfastness (constantia), a virtue pre- 
eminently Roman. With respect to physical courage 
note Seneca’s apostrophe to Death and Pain (24.14): 
“Ah! thou art naught but Death, whom only yesterday 
a man-servant of mine and a maid-servant did de- 
spise. . . .thou art naught but Pain. . . .Slight thou 
art, if I can bear thee; short thou art if I cannot bear 
thee’. This last remark is not brave from our point of 
view. Compare this illustration from Greek history 
(82.21): ‘‘But take Leonidas: how bravely did he ad- 
dress his men! He said: ‘Fellow-soldiers, let us to our 
breakfast, knowing that we shall sup in Hades’, The 
food of these men did not grow lumpy in their mouths, 
or stick in their throats, or slip from their fingers; 


virtue, 
do not 
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eagerly did they accept the invitation to breakfast, 
and to supper also!”’ 

Let us turn now to moral courage. Often Seneca ad- 
monishes against worry, a most insidious form of 
moral cowardice. .counter one weakness with 
another <a satirical shaft >, and temper your fear with 
hope”’ (13.12). He makes Cato Uticensis his pattern 
of moral courage (71.11): ‘The day whereon he failed 
of election, he spent in play; the night wherein he in- 
tended to die, he spent in reading’. In his psychology 
of the acquisition of moral courage, Seneca is as sound 
as William James®: ‘‘. . .in times of immunity from 
care. . .the soul should toughen itself beforehand for 
occasions of greater stress, and it is while Fortune 
is kind that it should fortify itself against her 
violence” (18.6). He appreciates fully the difficulty of 
moral courage (37.1): ‘You have promised to be a 
good man. . . .Any man will be but mocking you, if he 
declares that this is an effeminate and easy kind of 
soldiering’’. Sometimes Seneca’s courage has a note of 
merry-hearted bravado (82.5): ‘‘Fortune has not the 
long reach with which we credit her; she can seize 
none except him that*clings to her’’. 

For the acme of courage, constantia, Lucilius is again 
referred to Cato (g5.70-71): ‘‘<Cato> made head at 
the same time against both Caesar and Pompey... . 
I am admiring this great man’s invincible constancy, 
which he still preserved though his country was ruined”’, 
In 113.30 he says, ‘‘To command ourselves is the 
greatest empire in the world”. Compare Proverbs 
16.32, ‘He that ruleth his pie <is better> than he 
that taketh a city”. 

The second virtue of the will is obedience. Says 
Seneca (8.7), ‘‘For the very service of Philosophy is 
freedom". Compare the words “O God. . .whose 
service is perfect freedom", in A Collect for Peace, in 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church, 
Seneca explains this paradox as follows (61.3): 
“The man who does something under orders is not un- 
happy; he is unhappy who does something against his 
will’, In this age of selfexpression by the young, we 
read with interest (52.10) that ‘Pythagoras made his 
pupils keep silence for five years... .” 

Under obedience, interpreted as respect for author- 
ity, may be considered the nice balance that Seneca 
preserves between conservatism and progressiveness. 
On the progressive side he uses the argument already 
cited (33.10), '. . .the truth will never be discovered if 
we rest contented with discoveries already made”’. 
On the conservative side, note this (64.10): ‘Shall I 
admit into my soul with less than the highest marks of 
respect Marcus Cato, the Elder and the Younger, 
Laelius the Wise, Socrates and Plato, Zeno and Clean- 
thes? I worship them in very truth, and always rise 
to do honour to such noble names”’. 

The third virtue of the will is temperance, of which 
Seneca is an untiring advocate. Compare e. g. 108.16: 
‘‘Moderation. . .is next to abstinence, if not more 
~ ’Psycholc Briefer Course, 149: “Keep the faculty of effort alive 


in you by a iltle gratuitous exercise every day... . Asceticism of 
this sort is like the insurance which a man pays on his house and 
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difficult’. He believes in temperate grief and tem- 
perate pleasures (63.13): ‘‘Nothing becomes offen- 
sive so quickly as grief. . . .after becoming chronic, it 
is ridiculed, and rightly’’; (83.27) “. . .what men call 
pleasures are punishments as soon as they have ex- 
ceeded due bounds”. 

The first subdivision under temperance is passion— 
deeds of violence of all kinds, due to the undervalua- 
tion of human life, (1) individual, (2) collective, (3) 
suicidal deeds of violence. Concerning individual 
deeds of violence against others Seneca has little to 
say, except indirectly (95.30): ‘‘We forbid homicide, 
and single slaughters <implying that every one dis- 
approves them>, but <and here we come to the second 
subdivision, collective violence> wars and the slaughter 
of nations seem most glorious mischief’. Elsewhere 
(90.26) he adds, “It is not wisdom that contrives 
arms, or walls, or instruments useful in war; nay, her 
voice is for peace, and she summons all mankind to 
concord’. Presently, under the subdivision Patriot- 
ism, we shall see that Seneca is not so completely the 
pacifist as these two utterances would lead us to 
suppose. On the subject of suicide, Seneca advises 
temperance, but by no means total abstinence! He 
has not the Christian's horror of suicide, based on the 
belief that life is a sacred trust from God. Against 
suicide he argues thus: ‘‘A good man is bound to live, 
not only so long as it liketh him, but so long as he 
ought, and can possibly live, for the service of others'’ 
(104.3); ‘‘For sometimes it is an act of bravery even 
to live’ (78.2). In favor of suicide he says, ‘‘. . .if 
old age begins to shatter my mind. . .I shall rush out of 
a house that is crumbling and tottering. . . .He 
who dies just because he is in pain is a weakling, a 
coward; but he who lives merely to brave out this 
pain, is a fool” (58.35-36); ‘The best thing which 
eternal law ever ordained was that it allowed to us one 
entrance into life, but many exits"’ (70.14). 

The second subdivision under temperance comprises 
appetites of all sorts: ‘‘Virtue is held too cheap by the 
man who counts his body too dear" (14.2). 

The third subdivision under temperance is desire. 
Seneca tells Lucilius that ‘‘Riches, honour, health, 
strength, power, and dominion. . .<are> neither 
good nor bad in themselves’’ (94.8); . .test your pro- 
gress. . .by stoutness of heart and decrease of desire” 
(20.1); ‘‘ ‘If you wish’, said Epicurus, who is quoted by 
Seneca both here (21.7-8) and in many other letters 
(e. g. 7.11, 12.11, 13.17, 18.14), ‘to make Pythocles 
rich, do not add to his store of money, but subtract 
from his desires. . . .' ‘If you wish to make Pythocles 
honourable, do not add to his honours, but subtract 
from his desires’; ‘if you wish Pythocles to have 
pleasure for ever, do not add to his pleasures, but sub- 
tract from his desires’’’. This is another example of 
sound psychology among the ancients, comparable to 
William James's equation (Psychology, Briefer Course, 
187): “Self-esteem = Success _ 

Pretentions 
may be increased as well by diminishing the denom- 
inator as by increasing the numerator. To give up pre- 


Such a fraction 


tensions is as blessed a relief as to get them gratified’’. 

Against luxury, the first topic under desire, Seneca 
inveighs often:‘*. . .you will only learn from such things 
<gold, purple, marble statues, paintings> to crave still 
greater’ (16.8); ‘‘Live they not contrary to Nature who 
covet a rose in winter? and who. . . force the lily and 
other spring flowers to bloom in the depth of winter?" 
(122.8); ‘‘<Men who turn night into day do so> be- 
cause they who value everything according to the price 
it bears. . .disdain the light, which costs them nothing” 
(122.14); ‘*. . .doubtless the man who first called 
them <=luxuries> ‘hindrances’ <impedimenta> had 
a prophetic inkling. . ."’ (87.11). 

On gluttony, which is the second sub-topic under 
desire, Seneca writes (60.2): ‘‘How long shall many 
ships convey the requisites for a single meal, bringing 
them from no single sea?’’ Of excess in drinking, the 
third sub-topic, he says (83.18-19), ‘*. . .drunkenness 
is nothing but a condition of insanity purposely as- 
sumed. . . .Drunkenness kindles and discloses every 
kind of vice. . .” 

Of the fourth subdivision, greed for money, Seneca 
writes thus: ‘It is the super! uous things for which 
men sweat,—-the superfluous things that wear our 
togas threadbare <e. g. paying ¢ urt “at the doors of 
the purse-proud’’: compare 4.10>, that force us to 
grow old in camp, that dash us upon foreign shores”’ 
(4.11); “Your money, however, will not place you on a 
level with God; for God has no property’ (31.10). 
He deplores the fact that even philosophers have be- 
come money-grabbers. Alas for human consistency! 
Seneca later accepted large estates from Nero, 

The third great division of ethical qualities com- 
prises Virtues of the Feelings. 

The first of these is pity. But, since it was more 
often violated than observed, let me adopt the converse 
heading, cruelty, as the first topic for discussion here. 
Of the gladiatorial shows our philosopher says (7.3-5), 
‘. .now all the trifling is put aside and it is pure 
murder. The men have no defensive armour... . 
what crime have you committed,. . .that you should 
deserve to sit and see this show?” 

The second division under virtues of the feelings is 
patriotism. Seneca seems to hold the healthy, normal 
view that a man should love his own country best. 
In fact, he says (90.35), ‘I am not speaking of that 
philosophy which has placed the citizen outside his 
country and the gods outside the universe. . .”’. 
But his Letters do not suggest the race-prejudice which 
is a frequent, but unnecessary, concomitant of patriot- 
ism. He was himself half foreign. Of the slacker he 
says (95.37), ‘He will know that he ought to fight for 
his country, but fear will dissuade him". He classes 
victory and the welfare of one’s country as primary 
‘goods’ (66.36). But he unconsciously exalts pro 
patria mori above pro patria vivere, and shows the 
average American gentleman's contempt of politics 
(68.10): ‘. . .to wield the highest authority in public 
life. . .is short-lived and. . .tawdry”’. 

The third great virtue of the feelings is meekness. 
But how even Seneca would have smiled at the word! 
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Therefore it is easier to find attacks on pride, arro- 
gance, and snobbery, than to find positive commenda- 
tion of humility. Yet observe this sentence (46.2), 
“| . .[ noticed. . .your sweetness, and . . .that mild- 
ness of yours’. Of pride he says (94.65), ‘‘What 
provoked Gaius Caesar to ruin himself and the com- 
monwealth? Glory, ambition, and an immeasurable 
desire of preeminence’. Compare 94.67: ‘‘Marius led 
armies, but ambition led Marius’’. He shows his usual 
balance in attacking a false show of humility (5.2), 
“Repellent attire, unkempt hair, . . .and any other 
perverted forms of self-display, are to be avoided”’. 
His opposition to arrogance appears in 117.21: ‘‘In- 
struct me how I may bear adversity without sighing, 
or prosperity without making others sigh". Yet hear 
his honest confession of false pride, as he travels in 
humble style (87.4): “I can scarcely force myself to 
wish that others shall think this cart mine. .when- 
ever we meet a more sumptuous party I blush in spite 
of myself. . . .He who blushes at riding in a rattle- 
trap will boast when he rides in style”’. 


Like most of us, Seneca at times condemns snobbery, 
at times practises it. Compare ‘‘Many men praise 
you; but have you any reason for being pleased with 
yourself, if you are a person whom the many can under- 
7.12), We like him better when he writes 


stand?” 
(44.1-3), 
grees. 


.philosophy. . .never looks into pedi- 
its light shines for all. Socrates was no 
aristocrat. Cleanthes worked at a well and served as a 
hired man watering a garden. Philosophy did not find 
Plato already a nobleman; it made him one”; *‘. . .he 
is doubly a fool who values a man from his clothes or 
from his rank, which indeed is only a robe that clothes 
us” (47.16). 


The fourth division under virtues of the feelings is 
philanthropy. This, in a Roman author, will not de- 
tain us long®. Seneca does indeed express a few noble 
sentiments on the subject: ‘‘He really lives who is 
made use of by many. . .”’ (60.4); ‘“‘It is praiseworthy 
for men to be kindly affectioned one towards another 
. . . .-That excellent verse of Terence should be ever in 
our breast and in our mouth, ‘Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto’. . . .We are born for the good 
of the whole’ (95.51--53). 


Under philanthropy are classed both clientship and 
friendship, usually ethical extremes in our philosopher's 
day. Seneca displays a healthy contempt for the evils 
of clientship. He speaks scathingly (27.7) of one 
Satellius Quadratus, ‘‘. . .a feeder, and consequently a 
fawner, upon addle-pated millionaires. . ."". Friend- 
ship meant, perhaps, even more to the ancients than it 
does to us, with our more personal and mystical re- 
ligion. Seneca uses his terms accurately, for he points 
out the difference between acquaintance and friend 
(3.2): “*. . .if you consider any man a friend whom 
you do not trust as you trust yourself, . .you d» not 


‘But see the article by Professor Adaline B. Hawes, Charities 
and Philanthropies in the Roman Empire, Tuk Classica, WEEKLY 
6.178-181. K. 


sufficiently understand what true friendship means”, 
He knows (6.2) “. . .the true friendship, which hope 
and fear and self-interest cannot sever, the friendship 
in which and for the sake of which men meet death”, 
He tells how to win friends (9.6): ‘‘. . .‘If you would be 
loved, love’"’. But on this subject, too, he sometimes 
descends to a low level of utilitas (9.8): ‘‘The wise 
desires friends if only for the purpose of prac- 
.’. But the following argument 
rises far above such utilitarianism (9.10): “. . JI 
make a man my friend. . .to have someone for whom I 
may die, whom I may follow into exile, against whose 
death I may stake my own life, and pay the pledge too. 
The friendship which you portray is a bargain, and 
not a friendship; it regards convenience only, and looks 
to the results’’; ‘‘He who begins to be your friend be- 
cause it pays will also cease because it pays’’ (9.9). 
He seems to place friendship above family ties, though I 
am not certain that this is a fair inference from (99.2): 
‘Are you so effeminately moved at the death of your 
What would you have done if you had lost a 
friend? Your son is departed,—-a child, an infant, in 
whom you could place no certain hope’. This is 
shocking to Jew and Christian, who both have a 
happier attitude towards childhood. 


man. 
tising friendship. 


son? 


The final subdivision under Virtues of the feelings is 
the treatment of dumb animals. If philanthropy de- 
tained us little, mercy to animals will detain us less. 
If Seneca really did say (47.19), ‘‘. . .only dumb ani- 
mals need the thong”, he disappoints us; but, even 
though the text of this passage were certain, we could 
not condemn him for failing to be in advance of our 
twentieth-century civilization. To-day most women 
and some men wear the fur of animals cruelly trapped; 
and in our careless, often brutal transportation of live- 
stock for food, not to mention conditions in some of our 
slaughter-houses, we have no cause for pride. At all 
events, Seneca redeems himself when he avers (90.45) 
with approval that in the Golden Age ‘'. . .they were 
still merciful even to the dumb animals. “! 

From this examination of Seneca's Letters to Lu- 
cilius’, we have found that, in the main, Seneca taught 
very high ideals. At his best he rises far above Roman 
utilitas, as when he says (81.19), ‘. . .the reward for 
all the virtues lies in the virtues themselves’. More- 
over, he shows himself for once a profound thinker, in 
basing his ethics upon religion (92.30): “ -we are 
associates of God; we are his members". Therefore, 
to live according to Nature <the moral law of god in 
his universe> is to be a wise man, a true disciple of 
Stoicism: ‘Vis deos propitiare? Bonus esto. Satis 
illos coluit quisquis imitatus (g5.51)*. 

West Mary S. LEE , 
Hicu ScHoor vor 


TWith this paper may be compared an article entitled The Prob- 
lem of Evil in Seneca, by Miss Evelyn Spring, Tue CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY 16.51-53. C. 

*In this conception of living in accord with nature, Seneca shows 
himself a Stoic. See James Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 1.114-115 
(London, 188%). Cf. also Seneca 92.40; “All this universe which 
encompasses us is one and it is God": Totum hoc quo continemur 
et unum est et deus, et socii summus cius et membra. 
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REVIEWS 


A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect. By Richard John 
Cunliffe. London, Glasgow and Bombay: Blackie 
and Son Limited (1924). Pp. x + 445. 30 shil- 
lings. 

This Lexicon of the [iad and the Odyssey is an inde- 
pendent compilation on the basis of the Oxford text of 
Homer by a man whose New Shakespearean Diction- 
ary has proved his ability in this laborious, but most 
essential kind of work. Only English commentaries 
have been used in its preparation. There is no refer- 
ence to any French or German work, to Eustathius or 
the scholia, or to rejected lines and passages. The 
author's purpose (viii) is not merely ‘‘to help examin- 
ation candidates or to assist in reading the epics as 
documents or as fields for philological study’’, but 
. . .by making the reading of Homer easier, to bring 
him to readers who will read the epics. . .as poems... . 
The epics must be read as wholes, and not, as is too 
much the way, in books here and there. It will come to 
be realized more and more with each reading that under 
the smooth and apparently art-less surface there lie 
depths of supreme and conscious art. The man who 
has realized this has gone far to solve for himself the 
Homeric problem. 

The Lexicon is not an authority, but rather a help for 
English-speaking readers who wish to understand the 
poems from the text, and not from some editor’s ex- 
planation, I[t contains five or six times asgmuch letter- 
press as Keep-Autenrieth, but no illustrations and no 
proper names. The omission of the latter is to be re- 
gretted. The author justifies himself by the fact that 
the Oxford text contains Indices Nominum, but an 
index is far from answering the purpose of a dictionary. 
To make up for this lack, however, there are many very 
helpful compensations. Most of the forms in which the 
verbs occur are given, and the irregular forms are found 
in their alphabetical place, with a brief grammatical 
description and a reference to the verbs from which 
they come. For this many who read Homer for pleasure 
will bless the compiler! Under each verb is a list of the 
prepositions with which it 1s compounded, and the com- 
pound verb appears in its alphabetical place. All the 
occurrences of a word are recorded, except in the more 
common cases, where “‘etc."’ informs us of the incom- 
pleteness of the list. Long quantities are marked. 
Etymologies are indicated, on the whole, judiciously. 
Modern guesses, both old and recent, are ignored. 
Where the traditional etymology or meaning is doubt- 
ful, the author's method varies; he gives up épolios 
entirely, and suggests only one meaning for drpdbyeros 
(“barren"’), (“‘vrown big''), and dpyeipdurns 
(“swift appearing, the swift appearer’'). -yachoxos 
is “earth-embracing” (with Pseudo-Didymus) rather 
than ‘earth-supporting’, as Schol, B. and most modern 
authorities explain it. 

The English equivalents are given in words that aim 
to convey the exact meaning, rather than in poetical 
language (vi), Different meanings of a word are 
numbered: for torque there are 27 meanings, many of 
which are due to the context rather than to the verb 
itself, Whether this is wise may be disputed, Dorn- 


seiff (Pindars Stil [1921], 45) thinks that a dictionary 
usurps the place of a commentary when it does not 
confine itself to the general meaning, but translates the 
connection of thought, and that thereby it robs the 
words of their life. But Mr. Cunliffe’s method, by 
making the use of a commentary less indispensable, 
gains in helpfulness to the reader of Homer. 

An Appendix (429-430) contains a list of prefixes 
and suffixes, to which references are always made in the 
body of the Lexicon—another helpful feature. One 
feels differently about the fifteen pages (431-445) 
of tabulated uses of ‘if'-clauses and relative clauses, 
because the basis of classification does not carry with it 
the conviction of usefulness. Indeed we should say 
that it had no place in this kind of Lexicon unless an 
index had also been provided, for the reader of Homer 
wants to know in what sense an ‘if’-clause is used, and 
there is no ready clue by which he can find what he 
wants in this classification. But as a collection of 
material it will be of service to the student. 

On the first page we find the initials of Mr. Allen, 
editor of the Oxford text, printed as T. H., instead of 
T. W., and in the very last line of the book a breathing 
is omitted. But between these slightly disfiguring 
termini the proof-reading has been remarkably good. 
Mr. Cunliffe states (viii) that he checked all references 
with the text as he read the proof. A verification of 
more than 50 consecutive references from the body of an 
article taken at random failed to disclose a single false 
reference. If this holds true in general, we have a 
monument of painstaking accuracy in this important 
particular. The Lexicon must contain between 100,000 
and 150,000 references. In the average Homeric verse 
there is a fraction over seven words: hence the Iliad 
and the Odyssey together contain slightly more than 
200,000 words. If we remember that the Lexicon all 
but ignores the proper names—of which one may esti- 
mate that there are at least 15,000 in the two poems—, 
we can see how nearly it approaches the function of an 
Index Homericus. serious English-speaking 
reader of Homer can afford to do without it, and the 
scholar will find it occasionally convenient, 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT E. BAsserr 


Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, Erster Band: 
Bis zum Ersten Thronwechsel. By Hermann 
Dessau. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
(1924). Pp. VILL + 585. 

In spite of the interest attaching to the Roman Em- 
pire we still lack any adequate history of the period}of 
its rise and splendor. It is, therefore, a matter for 
congratulation that so eminent a scholar as Hermann 
Dessau should have undertaken such a work, The first 
volume, devoted to Augustus, is now before us and 
constitutes so admirable a beginning that the reader 
will await with genuine impatience the second volume, 
which has been announced as in press. While it is 
somewhat presumptuous in a foreigner to pass judg- 
ment on questions of literary style, the reviewer may, 
at least, venture the assertion that this work is not 
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only the result of broad scholarship, of which the 
author’s name is an adequate guarantee, but that the 
material is well organized and lucidly presented, and 
that, taken as a whole, it seems to him the best survey of 
the period that has yet appeared. 

As the title indicates, this initial volume covers only 
the reign of the first Emperor. It is not a biography of 
Augustus, but a careful and detailed study of the 
history of the Roman Empire from the foundation of 
the principate in 27-23 B. C. to 14 A. D. In sucha 
survey, however, Augustus is necessarily the central 
figure. As the restorer of order and prosperity ina 
world shattered by proscription and civil war, Augustus 
touched nearly every phase of the life of his times. 
How to describe activities so various must, therefore, 
present a problem of great difficulty to the historian. 
The author has chosen the topical rather than the 
chronological method of treatment and has taken up 
and examined in turn each of the different sides of the 
imperial policy. We have, thus, besides much other 
matter, separate discussions of Augustus as a moral re- 
former, of his reorganization of the government and his 
domestic policy, of his foreign and provincial policy, 
of his handling of the army and of the finances, of his 
family life, and of his relations to the literature and 
thought of his times. 


This method of treatment, though doubtless the best 
possible, is yet open to one serious danger. When 
the different phases of the Emperor’s reign are thus 
isolated, and each is dealt with as a distinct and separate 
whole, their interrelation is apt to be lost sight of by the 
reader and to some extent even by the author himself. 
That the complex family relations of Augustus in- 
fluenced his foreign and provincial policy is recog- 
nized by Professor Dessau (460), but the point to the 
reviewer insufficiently stressed; the author quite fails 
to see that these two factors had any influence on the 
domestic policy of the Emperor, which is treated as 
uniform and consistent throughout the entire reign. 
This oversight arises probably from the conception of 
the principate which Professor Dessau has adopted. 
Since the space available here is obviously far too 
limited for a full discussion of so extensive a work, it 
seems advisable to concentrate attention on the two 
points just mentioned. 


The principate appears to our author as an absolute, 
centralized monarchy from first to last. He discards 
the theory of Augustus himself (set forth on the Mo- 
numentum Ancyranum: see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
18.178-179) of a restoration of the Republic as a 
hollow sham, and he rejects the conception of a dyarchy 
as a fiction of modern scholars, chiefly, of course, 
Mommsen. That this monarchy was not open and 
avowed is attributed less to hypocrisy on the part of 
Augustus than to the fact that no suitable name for it 
existed in the Latin language (55-62). The title of 


king was discredited in Roman eyes as having been 
associated with the petty and dependent princes of 
Africa and the East, and was, therefore, quite unworthy 
of the ruler of the Roman world. Yet one cannot but 
recall that Caesar was believed to have had a strong 


desire for the tarnished diadem and this leads to a 
suspicion that the title cannot have been so much de- 
graded as Professor Dessau seeks to show. The re- 
viewer is inclined to agree with Eduard Meyer! and to 
believe that Augustus did really make an attempt to 
restore the Republic to the full extent that circum- 
stances rendered such a restoration possible. The 
chief reason that Dessau gives for rejecting this idea is 
that the consular elections were absolutely controlled 
by the Emperor (40-45). His argument in favor of 
this assumption seems rather unconvincing, being 
based on the fact that after 19 B. C. the elections were 
not accompanied by the rioting which was usual under 
the Republic. However, even if it be granted that 
Augustus did control the consular elections, the in- 
ference that the restoration of the Republic was a 
sham seems hardly justified. In 23 B. C. the Emperor 
at length brought about a reconciliation between him- 
self and the old aristocracy, as Dessau to some extent 
perceives (104). Now the chief aim of the Republican 
nobility had always been to secure for themselves a 
practical monopoly of office. That they cared much 
about the right of the people to vote as they pleased in 
the comitia can hardly be regarded as at all probable. 
Here the distinguished German scholar—like many 
others—has allowed himself to be misled by the 
modern associations of the word Republic. To us a 
republic has come to mean a government by the people, 
but surely no one would maintain that after Caesar’s 
death Cicero fought in any real sense for the people. 
What he strove for was the Senate; to him the Re- 
public meant simply the government of the nobility 
using the Senate as its organ. It can hardly be doubted 
that the nobles were ready to welcome interference by 
the Emperor with the freedom of the comitia if such 
interference were only in their favor?. To give back to 
their class the offices and honors of the State was in 
their eyes a restoration of the Republic and the only 
sort of restoration in which they felt an interest. Now 
in 23 B. C. Augustus did precisely this thing; from 
that time on the nobility regained practically all that it 
had held under Sulla. The provinces which the Em- 
peror reserved to himself were, in the main, those which 
had been recently acquired under Caesar and Pompey. 
A member of one of the old aristocratic families could 
look forward to much the same career under the prin- 
cipate of Augustus that he could have hoped for under 
the constitution of Sulla. The chief difference was that 
this career would now be far less dangerous and in- 
secure than formerly. The Emperor stood in the way 
of any violent agitation by reckless demagogues and 
was ready and able to check any vicious tendency on 
the part of the people to exalt a popular leader at the 
expense of men of ancient and illustrious descent. 
Such advantages might well seem sufficient to ensure 
their hearty acceptance of the new régime. A Pompey, 
or a Caesar, or even perhaps a Clodius, might chafe to 
find his chance of attaining exceptional power and 


‘See his essay on Augustus, is his Kleine Schriften (Halle, 1910). 

?We may compare here Mr. T. S. Jerome's account of the re- 
lations between the Senate and the Emperors, as discussed by 
Professor W. D. Gray, in THE CLassicaL WEEKLY 19.26. 
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special privileges curtailed, but the Senate, which had 
opposed all three, was little likely to be dissatisfied at 
seeing its own wishes effectively carried out. The 
average noble could look forward to mounting through 
the same round of offices with the same honors and 
dignities as in the past. Even his due turn as a pro- 
vincial governor was still open to him; in the sena- 
torial provinces the Emperor had no legal right to 
interfere’ and little inclination, apparently, to do so in 
fact. Here, the aristocracy must have felt, was a real 
restoration of the Republic, and here, as it seems to the 
reviewer, we must see a real dyarchy, a partnership, if 
not between the Emperor and the Senate, at least be- 
tween the princeps and the republican nobility. Even 
Dessau is driven to a partial recognition of this when he 
accounts for the fact that Augustus intrusted the 
passage of his great moral reform law, the Lex Papia- 
Poppaea, to two consuls who were obviously unsuited to 
such a role, by the explanation that they stood in the 
line of promotion and could not well be passed over by 
the Emperor, who had absolute control of the office 
(87-88). If so, then there existed some power which 
did, in fact if not in name, act as a check upon the 
autocrat and this comes close to admitting the actual 
existence of a dyarchy. 

Professor Dessau's conception of the principate 
leaves little room for any development in its practical 
working and he sees no change in the Emperor's policy, 
or in his attitude toward the Republican magistracies, 
both of which are treated as consistent and uniform 
throughout the reign. This seems to the reviewer to 
border on the incredible. Certainly there are few 
rulers whose position and policy have undergone no 
alteration during the course of thirty-six years. Aside 
from such a priori considerations, however, there are 
some clear evidences of a real modification in the actual 
working of the principate and the attitude of Augustus 
toward the consulship. Tacitus distinctly asserts 
(Annales 1.2) that it was only gradually that the Em- 
peror concentrated the whole authority of the State in 
his hands. The consular fasti point clearly to some 
change of attitude on his part. In 22 B. C. the old 
aristocracy must have been much shattered and de- 
pleted by proscription and civil war. There must have 
been many noble families in which there could be found 
no living member old enough for the consulship. The 
promotion of some ‘new’ men might, therefore, be ex- 
pected in the early years of the new régime. From 
the resignation of the consulship by Augustus in 23 
B. C. to 19 B. C. inclusive the office was bestowed on 
three members of old consular families, on four men 
who had been more or less identified with the Re- 
publican cause during the civil wars, on one member of 
an oid praetorian family, and on three ‘new’ men all 
four of whom were soldiers and one probably a nephew 
of Augustus. Perhaps the old nobility could find 
little to object to in these promotions if there were 
serious gaps in their own ranks. 

From 18 B. C. to 6 B. C. inclusive the consulship 
was held—not counting the Emperor and his stey sons— 


_, See D. McFayden, The Princeps and the Senatorial Provinces, 
Classical Philology, 16 (1921), 34-50. 


by twenty members of consular families, by three 
members of praetorian families (one of them related to 
Augustus), and by five ‘new’ men, three of whom were 
soldiers. Thus in the thirteen years preceding the re- 
tirement of Tiberius to Rhodes the consulship had been 
held by only eight men not belonging to families al- 
ready consular. In the last twelve years of the reign, 
from 3 to 14 A. D. inclusive, seventeen such men were 
advanced to the consulship, At the same time the dura- 
tion of the office was shortened. Up to the beginning of 
the Christian era the normal number of consuls in each 
year had been two, as under the Republic; in fact, 
there had been but five years out of twenty-two when 
that number had been exceeded. During the last 
fourteen years of the reign there was only one in which 
there were not more than two consuls. Thus two sig- 
nificant changes seem to go hand in hand, and, when we 
recall that in the first year of his reign Tiberius trans- 
ferred the elections from the people to the Senate and 
that the change was said to have been planned by 
Augustus, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there were real changes in the actual working of the 
principate and in the Emperor's treatment of the Re- 
publican magistracies. By viewing the policy of Augus- 
tus as a consistent whole and the principate as a static 
thing established once for all, Dessau has precluded him- 
self from taking account of this side of the evidence, and, 
of course, can not be expected to explain changes which 
he has failed to see. 

There are other matters where the author and the re- 
viewer do not altogether agree, but lack of space pro- 
hibits their discussion. After all, it is hardly to be 
expected that any two students of the reign of so enig- 
matic a ruler as Augustus will find themselves in com- 
plete harmony in their interpretation of his aims and 
policy. Whatever one’s views of that Emperor may be, 
Professor Dessau’s volume certainly merits careful 
consideration. If on some points there may remain the 
possibility of question and dispute, there can be no 
doubt that he has rendered a great service in presenting 
a well-arranged survey of the many-sided activity of 
that Emperor as revealed by the careful researches of 
modern historical scholarship. It is greatly to be 
hoped that so good a beginning will beprompily followed 
up, and that this first installment will soon be made 
available to those who are ignorant of German by the 
appearance of an English translation. If an English 
version should be published, the reviewer would sug- 
gest that the insertion of a somewhat larger number of 
references in the footnotes and the addition of an index 
will make the book considerably more serviceable. 


University or TEXAS FRANK Burk Marsu 


BELLUM AFRICUM 27 


In the work called Bellum Africum, which former] 
was erroneously ascribed to Julius Caesar (see J. W. 
Duff, A Literary History of Rome, 413), Chapter 27, 
we find the following passage: 

Scipio interim elephantos hoc modo condocefacere 
instituit. Duas instruxit acies: unam funditorum 
contra elephantos, quae quasi adversariorum locum 
obtineret, et contra eorum frontem adversam lapillos 
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minutos mitteret: deinde in ordinem elephantos con- 
stituit: post illos autem aciem suam instruxit, ut, 
cum ab adversariis lapides mitti coepissent et ele- 
phanti perterriti se ad suos convertissent, rursus a sua 
azie lapidibus missis, eos converterent adversus hostem. 

I have found an interesting parallel to this passage 
in a modern book describing the use of slings in driving 
sheep. In a work entitled To Lhasa in Disguise, by 
William Montgomery McGovern (The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1924), we read as follows: 

‘These yaks seem to have an ear for music, for their 
herdsmen always whistle in a peculiar way through 
their teeth to keep the flocks together and on the 
march; but the Tibetan sheep appear impervious to 
melody, for in their case the men employ slings with 
which they throw small stones with really remarkable 
accuracy. It was very interesting to see huge herds of 
sheep guided along their way by a small hail of pebbles 
which assailed them on every side’. 

ScuHoot, WALTER A. EpWarps 

Los ANGELES 


NEW JERSEY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association of New Jersey met on 
Monday, October 12, at 2 P. M., in the High School at 
Atlantic City, in conjunction with the meeting of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, Seventy-first 
Annual Meeting. The meeting of the main Associa- 
tion occupied Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day, October 10-13. On Monday afternoon a dozen 
or more Departmental meetings were held. Not the 
least well attended of these was that of the New 
Jersey Classical Association. Forty-two were present— 
a large total when one considers how distant Atlantic 
City is from many parts of the State of New Jersey. 

The officers of the New Jersey Classical Association 
are Edna White, William L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, Chairman, Charles W. Blakeslee, Chattle 
High School, Long Branch, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The programme of the recent meeting was as follows: 
The Reading of Latin in the Junior High School, Dr. 
Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; “Nil Sine Equo”, John S. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; 
The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
illustrated, Professor Jane Gray Carter, Hunter College, 
New York; Laboratory Exhibit, Mildred King, High 
School, Atlantic City, and Charles W. Blakeslee, 
Chattle High School, Long Branch. 

Epna L. WHITE 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
II 


American Historical Review—October, Review, by 
A. E. R. Boak, of Warfare: A Study of Military 
Methods from the Earliest Times, by Oliver Lyman 
Spaulding, Jr., Colonel, Field Artillery, United 
States Army, Hoffman Nickerson, formerly Captain, 
United States Army, and John Womack Wright, 
Colonel, Infantry, United States Army [Parts I and 
III, by Messrs. Spaulding and Wright, are warmly 
praised]; Review, by Clifford H. Moore, of Albert 
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Grenier, Le Génie Romain dans la Religion, le 

Pensée, et l’Art; Review, by A.C. Krey, of The 

Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the Later Roman 

and Byzantine Empires, by James E. Dunlap 

[this monograph is Part II of Volume XIV of the 

University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series |. 

Art and Archaeology—-September. This issue is de- 
voted to an account of the status of studies in art and 
archaeology at Princeton University. It includes 
the following articles: Allan Marquand, Founder of 
the Department of Art and Archaeology, Charles 
Rufus Morey; The Museum of Historic Art, Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr.; The Classical Collections: 
Sculpture, George W. Elderkin; Greek Vases, H. W. 
R. Smith; The Minor Classical Collections, Kate 
McK. Elderkin; Two Private Art Collections, 
Ernest T. DeWald [part of this article has to do 
with the Art Collection of the late Allan Marquand, 
Guernsey Hall, which contains much matter of 
interest to classical students].—October, Primitive 
Man in a Museum, Jannette May Lucas [ten illus- 
trations]; Urbs Aeterna, George Meason Whicher 
{a poem]; Sabratha and Leptis Magna, The Glories 
of Roman Tripolitania, Guido Calza [eleven illus- 
trations]; Review, by David M.Robinson, of A 
Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, by Joseph 
Clark Hoppin; Review, by Arthur Stanley Riggs, of 
A Lexicon of Modern Greek, by Carrol! N. Brown 
|highly favorable]. 

Klio—-XIX. 3, Zur Geschichte des Pannonisch-Dal- 
matischen Krieges des Jahre 6-9 A. D., Reinhold 
Rau.—-XIX. 4, Demetrios I. und Alexander I. von 
Syrien, Hans Volkmann; Zu Geschichte und Staats- 
recht der Frithen Diadochenzeit, Fritz Schacher- 
meyer.--XX, 1, Konig Pyrrhos’ Rémische Politik, 
Walther Judeich. 

Rassegne Italiana—-April, La Prima Guerra Punica, I, 
Ettore Pais. 

Revue des Questions Historiques—-July, Chronique 
d'Histoire Ancienne Grecque et Romaine, Maurice 
Besnier. 

Scottish Historical Review—-July, Roman Law and 
Political Theory, David B. Smith. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE REPEATED ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTION 
IN GREEK 


In THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 14.153-154, 15. 8, 32, 
184, 18.8, attention has been called to the repetition of 
an adversative conjunction, in Latin, Greek, and 
English. 

I have noticed lately two good instances of such 
repetition in Greek: Andocides, De Mysteriis 148 
5 times); Sophocles, Electra 536-537 (ddd, 
twice). 


UNION COLLEGE HARRISON C. COFFIN 


